The Cabinet
nesses, minimizes the danger of sinister influence* And no
one who has seen its alternatives at work but will regard
this as a gain if is difficult to overestimate,
One   other   merit,   compared   with   the   American,
deserves emphasis. The average American politician of
eminence is not likely to exchange a place in the Senate,
for instance, for a seat in the Cabinet. In the former, in a
large degree, he is his own master; he^can make the
theatre of action to some degree his own. In the latter, he
is the servant of any President above the level of the third-
rate; and if he cannot agree with the President he must go.
An American Cabinet, therefore, is rarely a body of
experienced public men who can work together as a team
because they have learned to live'together in Congress.
Some of them are not even names to the public when their
appointment is announced; and they cease once more to be
names when they leave Washington. Few of them, with a
strongPresident, Mr. Wilson, for instance, or Mr.Roosevelt,
have much opportunity to develop a policy of theirown. The
responsibility is only partly theirs, in any case; and, in the
public mind, the credit will be the President's because the
external responsibility is his. Cabinet office, therefore, is
rarely in the United States a supreme prize of ambition
for the best minds in the State. Its attainment is as much an
accident of private relations as a reward of public service.
With the English Cabinet this is not the case. As a
normal rule, membership of the Cabinet will be the
reward of service in Parliament; it will have been pre-
ceded by a considerable apprenticeship to the service of
politics. I do not say that a Cabinet will consist of excep-
tional men; I do say that the competition for place, the
rigour of the selective process, the eminence of the prize,
will assure the nation that every Cabinet will contain some
exceptional men. And, when formed, it is a team in a
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